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Fig. 1—LIMESTONE RELIEF: Ikhnaton and Nefertiti (XVIII Dynasty: 1370-1352 B.C.) 
(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


SIX PIECES OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 


In its effort to develop the art collections to include representative examples from 
each important period, region or civilization in the main stream out of which our own 
culture has ultimately sprung, the Museum has been enabled by the Hearst Foundation 
fund to purchase several important pieces of Egyptian sculpture. With the contents of 
the former Bird Hall now being reinstalled elsewhere in the building, their place has 
been taken by these and other Egyptian works, as the first part of a new gallery devoted 
to ancient art. This precedes our sequence of period rooms, which until now began with 
the Gothic. 


Egyptian art is the first truly civilized artistic expression of man, and is unmatched 
by most of the contemporary developments in ancient Mesopotamia. It falls into three 
important periods: 


1. The Old Kingdom (2680-2280 B.C.) 
2. The Middle Kingdom (2065-1785 B.C.) 
3. The New Kingdom (1580-1085 B.C.) 


These are followed by a long era of decline. 
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West of Kansas City very few examples of Egyptian art are in museum collections. 
The University of California at Berkeley possesses the most important single collection 
of Egyptian sculpture in the Far West.’ But this has never been entirely on public view, 
and is at present packed away in storage. No synoptic collection is available or on view 
on the Pacific Coast. For this reason alone, in addition to the policy of the Museum to 
attempt to show synoptically the whole history of civilization through art, the recent 
Egyptian acquisitions take on a special significance. 

Earliest of the Egyptian free-sculpture is a head fragment (Fig. 2) of a woman in 
pink granite, dating probably from the IV Dynasty (2680-2560 B. C.)2 She has the full 
cheeks and rounded face which seem to be characteristic of portraits of this time. Her 
own hair, parted in the middle and running around her head on either side, adds to the 
effect of roundness of the face. The piece may have belonged to a large (i. e., life-size) 
portrait of some important court official, where, probably represented much smaller 
than her husband, she may have been squatting beside him as in the fragment of a statue 





Fig. 2—WOMAN’S HEAD: Pink Granite. 
IV Dynasty (2680-2560 B.C.) 


(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


of Radedef.? Our head may belong to the same time (circa 2633-2625 B.C.). The model- 
ing of details such as the juncture between the nostrils and the cheeks, the edges of the 
eyelids, and the lips, is generalized and simplified on account of the hardness of the 
granite. As the eyebrows are not indicated through modeling, they may originally have 
been painted, though no trace of this remains. At present this portrait of an unknown 
woman of the court of an Old Kingdom Pharaoh is the most ancient work of art owned 
by the Museum. She possesses the simplicity of representation and the dignified strength 
marking Old Kingdom sculpture. Such work derived its inspiration from firm religious 
conviction. The identity and specific provenance of this figure are unknown. It is 
asserted¢ that she was fume at Giza, but it is not unlikely that she comes from the 


excavations of Chassinat at Abu Roash, a half dozen miles to the north of the Great 
Pyramids, 
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Probably somewhat later than the IV Dynasty granite head is the limestone relief 
(see Front Cover) said to be dated to the late IV or early V Dynasty (about 2560 B.C.). 
Carved in delicate raised relief, the noble is seated facing toward the left. Traces 
of the original red skin coloring remain on the arms and the torso. His right arm is 
extended forward, while the left hand grasps what is sometimes called a ‘handkerchief,’ 
and rests on the left thigh. A large, broad necklace is worn around his neck. A finely 
channeled wig covers the head, and a trace of the hairline is visible above the forehead. 
In keeping with the conventions of profile representations, the eye and the shoulder are 
given in full-face, thus presenting a view of the figure as though seen from at least 
two different vantage-points simultaneously. The Egyptian artist and those for whom 
he worked conceived of art as including only the most characteristic aspect of the sub- 
ject represente’), Near the very beginning of their civilization, the art of the Egyptians 
passed beyond mere naturalism toward being informative, and in that sense was intel- 
lectually more real than naturalistic representation. Here it approaches in concept the 
best modern art of today. 


Figures in this pose are known in other tomb relief scenes, as in that of Neteruseré 
at Sakkara. In our example, the usual leopard’s skin is not hung over the right shoulder, 
but the customary short skirt is worn, supported by a belt decoratea with vertical ribs. 


In raised relief of this type the entire background is uniformly cut away to a depth 
of only a few millimeters. The modeling of the figure is therefore restricted to a thin 
raised area. The details of the subtle modeling of the elbow of the outstretched arm and 
knee merit careful scrutiny. 


Our figure is reported to come from a mastaba tomb at Sakkara which was clan- 
destinely discovered by native Egyptians during World War I. The reliefs were taken 
into hiding and were not offered for sale until 1935. The beautifully cut limestone blocks 
have been sawed since their discovery into thin slabs to facilitate transportation. 


From parallel scenes in other more or less contemporary tombs we learn that the 
deceased when so represented is receiving offerings of food and drink, incense and 
myrhh, and other good things to insure a pleasant material existence in the hereafter. 
Above his head and before his face are the lower ends of vertical columns of hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, too fragmentary to have much significance, though individual signs 
and words can be read. But we know from parallel scenes that they list the titles of the 
deceased and set forth his virtues. (The tendency to gloss over human frailty of the 
deceased is very old!) Such personages are always described as having led quite unblem- 
ished lives. 


An exceedingly interesting libation relief of the V Dynasty (c. 2450 B. C.) has 
been purchased by the Museum (Fig. 3).7 Five male figures are represented, three of 
them standing. Each of the latter is accompanied by an inscription containing his name 
and title, and above each of the three, another inscription explains what each is doing. 
The top line, which reads from right to left, is transliterated: 


rdit gbh s3t sntr ht 


It describes the scene: “Giving a drink-offering,” “‘libation,”- “burning incense.” The 
leftmost standing figure carries in his left hand a container filled with incense and holds 
the top in his right hand, thus illustrating the inscription just above him. Beside him 
a vertical inscription, reading downward, identifies him as: 

pr-md3t-ntr shd sSw nfr-hw-w-pth, 
which means: “Chief of the scribes of temple archive, Nefer-huw-wu-ptah.”® The literal 
meaning of his name is: ‘Beautiful is the protected one of Ptah.’ Next to him is a man 
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Fig. 3—LIMESTONE TOMB RELIEF: Libation Scene. V Dynasty (circa 2450 B.C.) 
(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


pouring froma small jar liquid which falls in a thin line upon an object on which rest the 
hands of a kneeling man. The vertical inscription between this pair is partially a second- 
ary, i.e., later addition, since it is largely not cut in raised relief. Traces of the earlier 
inscription remain. Such a change is quite common in Egyptian art. The text is not 
entirely clear in meaning: 

imy-r Sr... iwfn'9 


“The overseer of the linen. . . . Iwefni.” 


The third standing figure pours liquid from a spouted jar with a wide flat collar, 
into a small bowl held by a kneeling man at the extreme right. Here the inscription 
starts by reading from right to left, and becomes vertical: ; 


hm-ntr web nsw gn-d-t ni-Skr 


“The prophet and royal priest of the people, Ni-Soker.”” His name means: “He who 
belongs to Soker.’""' Five parallels to this scene, all dating from the Old Kingdom, are 
well known.'2 In each of these parallel representations the figures burning incense and 
pouring libations occupy only a small section among many horizontal registers crowded 
with well-laden offering-bearers and men slaughtering oxen. Their ceremony is the chief 
religious rite represented. 


The newly acquired Hearst Foundation Fund example bears considerable amounts 
of the original colors, especially the red-ochre of the skin of the men,'3 and the copper 
green'4 of several of the hieroglyphs. All the figures and all of the hieroglyphs were 
originally colored. 


Stylistically the pose of the four righthand figures shows both shoulders thrown 
forward with typical distortion necessitated by the fact that both hands are required to 
hold the objects directly in front of the figures. But the right shoulder of the man at 
the extreme left is held back to lengthen the distance to the top of the incense-holder. 
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Details are carefully treated. Wherever practicable, all the fingers are included. But 
all three standing figures, who face toward the right, have two left feet.15 This ancient 
and at the same time very modern avoidance of naturalism reflects the sculptor’s feeling 
that the feet looked much better that way. Most modern museum visitors fail to notice 
this detail for the same reason, though they may not consciously know why it seems 
so right.16 


An important fragmentary limestone head of the Old Kingdom (Fig. 4) has been 
presented to the Museum by Marguerite Mallon.'7 It is reported to have come from 
the Temple of Pepi II (2374-2280 B. C.) at South Sakkara, and may have been discov- 
ered by Jéquier, who found at this site several half life-size kneeling limestone figures 
whose heads are similar to the one in Los Angeles..* The sculptural representation of 
foreigners, of whom at least some must be prisoners, is known from the I Dynasty 
(3200-2980 B.C.) onward. Different racial types appear in these surviving examples, 
all of which possess a higher degree of naturalism in the face than the contemporary 
representations of native Egyptians. 


Statues of prisoners are rare in American collections. The Boston Museum possesses 
two little wooden figures of bound captives'? from the tomb of Senezem-ib Mehy at 
Giza, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has recently acquired a lime- 
stone kneeling Old Kingdom captive,2° said to represent a member of the desert tribes 
living east of the Nile Valley. The limestone captives in Cairo and the New York 
example have the arms bound by several strands of rope which pass behind the back. 

Despite its damaged condition, the Los Angeles head has an emphatic characteriza- 
tion of the face similar to that of the much better preserved figures which are obviously 
captives. The rimming of the eyelids, the pronounced modeling of the cheekbones, the 
eyebrows in relief, and the details of the wig, all seem very close to the style of the two 
Cairo captives. Thus, the new head probably is of the same provenance. 

A museum possessing a portrait of Zoroaster, Buddha, Mohammed or Christ by 
an artist who had created it from firsthand contemporary acquaintance with any one of 
these four great religious leaders would have an object of such historical and perhaps 
artistic value, that some other repository might well be more appropriate for it. No 
such portrait by a contemporary of these four persons is known to exist. But the 
Museum has recently acquired a relief of a spiritual predecessor of theirs, who lived in 
Egypt in the fourteenth century B. C. He was the first intense monotheist in history, a 
Pharaoh named Ikhnaton whose beautiful wife, Nefertiti, has become an international 
by-word in Europe and this country. Ikhnaton departed from the ways of his forefathers 
who had ruled Egypt for two millennia before him; he developed the former ancient 
sun cult into that of the sun-disk or Aten and his life-giving rays. All other gods were 
denied. All connection with other cults was cut. He founded a new city on the east side 
of the Nile at modern Tell el-Amarna, a site historically unconnected with any of the 
earlier temples, settlements or cults. At this spot Ikhnaton erected the new Egyptian 
capitol which grew up rapidly through the approximately two decades during which the 
young king ruled. 

In the development of Egyptian art, Ikhnaton’s reign represents the second historic 
break. The first important change occurred during the XII Dynasty in the Middle 
Kingdom (2000-1785 B. C.), when portraits of the then ruling Pharaohs bore unmis- 
takably the marks of disillusionment and pessimism characteristic of some of the rulers. 
Under Ikhnaton (1370-1352 B. C.) in the XVIII Dynasty, came a new realism of style 
and a much more intimate kind of subject matter. The King and Queen, shown more 
nearly as they actually appeared, were represented in informal poses, accompanied by 
their numerous daughters. Such scenes in relief and painting, were discovered by the 
Germans and the English who excavated Amarna.?' They are much less common in free 
sculpture.22 
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Fig. 4—LIMESTONE HEAD. VI Dynasty (circa 2374-2280 B.C.) 
(Gift of Marguerite Mallon) 
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Momentarily, the artists working at Amarna were freed from the customary 
inhibitions and traditional conventions of Egyptian art. The new truthful style in art 
was closely related to some of the main underlying tenets of the Aten cult. Ikhnaton’s 
famous Sun Hymn speaks of the King as ‘‘living in truth, ’23 and of Aten’s temple in 
Akhetaton as ‘the seat of Truth.”24 This emphasis on truth, which carries over so 
strongly into art, brought forth the first intimate representations in art history of family 
relationships since the “tomb reliefs of the Memphite cemetery, representing roughly 
half a millennium, from nearly 3000 B.C. to about 2500 B.C. or after, {which} form 
the first graphic revelation of family life which has survived to us from the ancient 
world.”25 Almost never either before his reign or after it do such family scenes occur in 
Egyptian art. Amarna art reveals a side of Egyptian royal life which in other reigns can 
be re-created only in the imagination. Such scenes from Amarna exist only in a few 
European museums. In the United States they are rare. The Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City has a relief of Ikhnaton alone in the act of worship, and the Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo has a similar one. The Brooklyn Museum possesses a number of reliefs and 
sculptors’ trial-pieces showing Ikhnaton or Nefertiti. The Metropolitan Museum has at 
least one example. 


The Amarna relief (Fig 1) of Ikhnaton (Jeft) and Nefertiti (right), recently 
acquired for Los Angeles,2¢ stands well among similar scenes in any collection in Europe 
or America. It is in intaglio or “sunken relief’, i. e., the background is higher than the 
sculptured areas. The King at the left faces the Queen. He wears the blue crown, the 
lower front edge‘of which bears the erect uraeus, i. e., cobra, protective symbol of 
royalty. The features of the king are presented in all candor: long bony jaw, heavy 
protruding lips, and curiously slanting eyes. Delicate and subtle modeling characterizes 
the face. 


At the right, Nefertiti wears an unusual type of flat-topped blue crown, similar 
to that of the world famous Nefertiti bust,27 formerly in Berlin. Just as with the King, 
the erect uraeus is attached to the lower edge of the crown above her forehead. Her ear 
is fully shown. Enough of the relief remains to include her thin, extremely graceful 
neck. Especially delicate modeling is well preserved around the lips and chin. 


Between the two figures of the King and Queen, at the lower edge of the block 
appears the uppermost part of the typically elongated head of a princess, one of whose 
arms is outstreched to permit her little hand to chuck her mother gently under the chin. 
Such family relationships never appear at any other period in Egyptian art, with the 
exception of certain survivals into the reign of Tutenkhamon (c. 1352-1340 B.C.). 


Throughout the space between Ikhnaton and Nefertiti, Aten-rays radiate from an 
Aten-disk which was on the block above. Each ray terminates in a human hand whose 
fingers were originally indicated in fresco painting, and hence are not cut in detail in 
the stone. The ray nearest the nose of each royal figure holds an ank/ sign, symbolic of 
life, which each is therefore breathing in, and this too is symbolism. The entire relief 
was originally colored. 


Directly over the little girl’s head is an area which has been crudely but thoroughly 
chipped out soon after the death of Ikhnaton, when the Aten cult was superseded by 
the restored Amon priesthood. The idealist, Ikhnaton, was thereafter called the ‘“Trans- 
gressor from the place of light of Aten,’’ without ever referring specifically to his name. 
Wherever possible, Ikhnaton’s name and that of Aten were expunged from tomb, 
temple and palace walls. It is not certain what words have been cut out from the Los 
Angeles relief: possibly the name of the little princess. In any case, this destruction of 
a name occurred because Ikhnaton and his devoted queenly wife practised a monotheism 
much too modern for their day. They belong with the select forerunners of the greatest 
spiritual leaders, Zoroaster, Buddha, Mohammed and Christ. 
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Fig. S—LIMESTONE SCULPTOR’S MODEL 
Saite Period (663-525 B.C.) or perhaps as 
late as 300 B.C. 


(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


Finally, the Museum has acquired an example (Fig. 5)28 of late Egyptian sculpture 
in the form of a scuptor’s model of a royal bust, dating from the Saite period (633- 
525 B.C. and even to about 300 B.C.) Such figures are well known and quite com- 
mon in the important American collections.29 This example is very carefully carved in 
a fine white limestone. Both sides and the back retain the quadrillage of squares resem- 
bling our modern sculptors’ pointing system, to facilitate copying the model in any 
cohvenient or available size. In style this head is obviously not a specific portrait. It does 
represent a king wearing the kerchief type headdress, without the uraeus. The features 
are rounded, almost fat, typifying Sdite art. 


It is perhaps somewhat surprising to recall that Phidias had probably completed his 
Parthenon sculpture, Polycleitos had finished his Doryphoros, and Praxiteles may even 
have created his Hermes when this Saite model was carved. The revival of Egyptian 
art under the Saite kings is to be likened to a warm afterglow following the sunset of 
the 3000 year old artistic tradition. 
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The Museum now possesses examples from several important periods of Egyptian 
sculpture. It has nothing from the entire Middle Kingdom (2066-1785 B.C.), and 
nothing from the rich XVIII Dynasty (1580-1370 B.C.) reigns preceding that of 
Ikhnaton. But the beginning of a synoptic Egyptian collection has been made. 


—JAMES H. BREASTED JR. 


NOTES 


1See H. F. Lutz, Egyptian Statues and Statuettes in the Museum of Anthropology of the University 
of California (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1930). 

2Accession No. A.5141.47-109, the Hearst Foundation Fund. Measurements: H. 314 x W. 3 inches. 

3Cf. Chassinat, Monuments Piot, XXV, “A propos d'une Téte en Grés Rouge du Roi Didoufré” - 
(Fig. 2). 

4By Dr. Jacob Hirsch, from whom the piece was acquired. 

5Accession No. A.5141.47-106, the Hearst Foundation Fund. Limestone, H. 32 x W. 341% inches. 
6Margaret A. Murray, Saggara Mastabas, 1, pl. XXIII (right). 

7Accession No. A.5141.47-108, the Hearst Foundation Fund. Limestone, H. 15!/2 x 2514 inches. 
Purchased from Dr. Jacob Hirsh. Acquired by him in Geneva, Switzerland in 1922. Said to have 
been excavated at Sakkara in 1918. This is one of 31 reliefs said to have come from the same 
tomb, and at present distributed as follows: Los Angeles (1), Fogg Museum of Art (2), 
Cleveland (6), Dr. Hirsch in New York (8), Dr. Hirsch in Geneva (10), Oberlin (1), 
Honolulu (1), Worcester (1), Kansas City (1). 


eCf. Ranke, Personennamen, I, p. 199, No. 8. 


9Ptah, who was the god of Memphis and the patron deity of Egypt, was the special protector of 
artists. The Greeks identified him with Hephaestos. 


10Cf, Ranke, Personennamen, 1, p. 17, No. 3. 


11Soker was a falcon-head god of the dead, whose center of worship was in the neighborhood of 
Memphis. 


12User-neter (Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, pls. XXI and XXIII), Per-néb (Williams, Decoration of 
the Tomb of Per-néb, pl. IX), Akhet-hetep (Davies, Prabhetep, Il, pls. XXXI and XXXIV), 
Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pirie, The Tomb of Ptah-hetep, pl. XXXVIII), and Senezem-ib Yenty. 
13See E. R. Williams, Decoration of the Tomb of Per-néb, pp.65-66. 

14Op. cit., pp.25-26; cf. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, pp.287-288. 

i5If they faced left, they would have two right feet. 

16See W. S. Smith, A History of Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom, pp. 273-274. 
17Accession No. A.5708.47-1. Argillaceous limestone, H. 734 x W. 7 inches.- 


18Cf. Cairo Museum, Nos. 51.729 and 33.670 in Gallery 32; also, W. S. Smith, A History of 
Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom, p.84. 


19Cf, W. S. Smith, op. cit., p.58. 

20See MMA Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 6, Feb. 1947, pp.149-152. 

21See H. Schafer, Amarna in Religion und Kunst, pls. 22, 28-31, 33. 

22Loc. cit., pl. 49. 

23See Breasted, Dawn of Conscience (New York-London, 1933), p.286. 

24Ibid., p.288. 

2sIbid., p.120. 

26Accession No. A.5141.47-105, the Hearst Foundation Fund. Limestone, H. 1642 x W. 2914 
inches. 

27Cf. H. Ranke (ed.), The Art of Ancient Egypt (Vienna: Phaidon Press, 1936), pl. fac. fig. 130. 
zeAccession No. A.5141.47-110. The Hearst Foundation Fund. Limestone, H. 434 x W. 314 inches. 


29Cf. G. Steindorff, Catalogue of the Egyptian Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore, 
1947), pls. LVI, LVIII; also MMA Bulletin, Vol. V., No. 7, March 1947, pp. 190-192. 
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A RAMESSID STATUETTE 


Recently acquired for the collection of Egyptian art in the Los Angeles County 
Museum is an interesting Ramessid statuette of the second half of the New. Empire 
(c. 1200-1100 B. C.).* Of dark granite and worked with remarkable skill, it represents 
a husband and wife, he on the spectator’s right, she on the left. The elbow of the 
man’s right arm is crooked as he holds it up behind his wife's back, while her left, 
though not seen, embraces him, the fingers visible upon his left arm. 


The costume of the pair, who are sitting on a high-backed bench, is characteristic 
of the fashion of the period: the man wears a short-sleeved upper garment which may 
be described as a “mid-riff,” and a long skirt which comes to his ankles, while the 
woman is arrayed in a long garment with a fluted or pleated bodice. Their head-dress 
is complicated, with carefully coifed wigs, the man’s clipped short across the forehead 
and falling to his shoulders in almost mediaeval fashion, the woman’s parted in the 
middle with long locks ending in a fringe of curls. As conventionalized as the head- 
dress are the faces of the pair, which do not attempt to convey the actual physiog- 
nomies. 


Who are this couple? Their identity is revealed by short inscriptions chiselled in 
front across their garments. The man is identified as a royal scribe and overseer of the 
granary, named User-Het, and is represented as wishing that he may participate in “All 
things which are offered on the altar of {the god} Amun” of his town, 1.e., Thebes. 
His wife, whose title has unfortunately been effaced, is named Kha. Between the fig- 
ures there is inscribed in the usual formula a prayer to death, translated as: ‘An offer- 
ing which the King gives to Osiris, that he may give incense. . .” [the following name 
of the man is lacking}. 


The group was, as we surmise, once placed in the large Amun Temple of Karnak, 
by a donor with the intent to share in the sacrifices which other faithful made to the 
god. But about a century later, a visitor to the Temple irreverently attempted to im- 
mortalize himself by inscribing his own name and prayer upon the bare sections of the 
granite statuette. Ungrammatically, and unable to spell his name correctly, he expressed 
wishes for his earthly sojourn and heavenly after-life. On the back of the bench he 
wrote, “An offering which the King gives. [Amun the Lord of} the earth and the 
heaven may give all health to Pwoin-het-Usise.” And on the right side of the seat 
he inscribed, ‘Presenting of food, incense and cool water to Pwoin-het-Usise, the son of 
Ip, and his wife, the lady. Fakar. . ."’ (her name is indistinctly written). The name of 
the intruder was a common one in the late Egyptian period, and may be translated as 
meaning: “The light of Osiris is for me.”’ 


At the beginning of the 3rd century B. C., when the first kings of the house of 
the Ptolemies (the successors of Alexander the Great) intended to restore the ruined 
Temple of Karnak, they found a mass of devotional gifts consisting of votive stelae, 
statues, statuettes, ex-votos, etc., which had been gathered together during centuries. The 
piety of the people forbade the destruction of these objects, but nevertheless, in the 
interests of order, they had to be disposed of. Thus, as occurred frequently in those 
epochs, they were thrown helter-skelter into a pit, a so-called favissa (cellar or crypt) 
near the temple, so as to abide in sacred ground and yet be hidden from the eyes of 
man. Our present statuette was part of this cache, which was discovered and excavated 
by archaeologists about a half century ago. Most of the objects of this find, which cannot 
be enumerated here, went to the Cairo Museum; many pieces went to art dealers all 


* Accession number A.5141.47-137, the Hearst Foundation Fund; height 21 by width 11 inches. 
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(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


over the world. And our own group wandered from the Nile river to the Pacific 
Ocean, to become part of the new Egyptian collection of the Museum,—a journey and 
destiny scarcely imagined for it by its donor 3000 years ago. 


—GEORGE STEINDORFF 
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Fig. 1—GOTHIC CHEST. French, 14th century. Oak. 


(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE FURNITURE 


To understand the marvel of the richness of the Italian Renaissance we must look 
as much to its useful as to its fine arts, for in this period the race was so aesthetically 
galvanized that not alone in the fields of painting, sculpture, architecture and poetry did 
it vent its artistic attainments. 








The main fact we recognize in this epoch is that art was the conditioner, if not 
the condition, of. life; and the craftsman, hardly then to be separated from the artist, 
rarely left a surface, a part, a piece undecorated so long as it was possible to bring it : 
into the pale of splendor and magnificence. ; 


It is hard to bridge the rapidity and intensity of change which marked the difference } 
in Italian living in the 13th and 14th centuries. In the former, simplicity and crudity 
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prevailed; manners were rude, utensils scarce, decorative ornamentation hardly known. 
But by the first half of the 14th century, sumptuousness and the exquisite were the 
fashion,—the result of the flourishing trade, and social and political democracy, which 
brought wealth, leisure, and artistic and intellectual pursuits to the Italian cities. 


The mediaeval interior in Italy, as elsewhere in Europe, was with few exceptions 
bare almost to the point of ascetic severity. The sparse furnishings consisted, in the 
main or living room, of a cassone, a table, and occasionally a cupboard. Of these articles, 
the cassone (originally called forziere, ‘coffer’ or ‘‘strong-box”) was of the greatest 
importance. Its principal use—in a world without clothes closets—was for storing 
wearing apparel and valuables; but just as frequently it served as a trunk for those on 
a journey, while with the addition of soft cushions it was also used for a seat, sometimes 
for a bed, and sometimes placed near a high bed to expedite getting up into it. In 
form, the cassoni were divided into low chests which served merely as boxes and were 
provided with raised, decorated lids, or else high-table chests with flat tops. Of the box- 
type, those most richly adorned were the so-called bridal coffers which usually contained 
the outfits of the young pair. As trunks, cassoni were carried by the tens, or in the 
trains of great princes perhaps a hundred, while as household equipment they were 
found from ten to fifty in a family. 


The most distinguished painters and architects of the day had flourishing shops 
where many of the beautifully built and embellished cassoni were produced. Artists such 
as Botticelli, Uccello, Signorelli, Andrea del Sarto, and Pontormo, to name but a few, 
are known to have painted these cassoni. (Many of these painted panels have been 
stripped from the chests and are shown as isolated pictures in museums.) Here Tuscany, 
as in the field of architecture and the allied arts, took the lead in creating the finest 
types of such furniture. Of the various woods which went into the construction of these 
chests, the most esteemed for costly objects was hard, dark walnut which was valued 
for its inherent quality and tone. 


That the Italian Renaissance cassone differed widely from the northern Gothic 
chest both in form and decoration, can be seen by comparing ours (Fig. 3) with our 
rare 14th century French oak chest (Fig. 1),* formerly in the collection of Count 
Wilczek, Castle of Kreuzenstein (the Tyrol). In the Italian work, which is 7 feet, 
1 inch in length and 3 feet, 8 inches in width, the characteristic classical dimensions 
and monumentality prevail, with special emphasis upon the horizontal in the rectangu- 
larity of the chest’s shape; in the smaller Gothic piece, under 41/, feet in length and 
under 2 feet in width, architectural solidity is lacking, and the curved line is stressed 
in the vaulted front and dome top as well as in the waving line of the carved skirt. 
In the Italian chest, a contrasting variety of classical moldings is used, and the middle 
field is beautified with inlaid design; in the French piece, the carving is of the shallow 
Gothic tracery type, decidedly lineal and vertical, in a series of pointed arches with 
confronted knights interchanged with dragon motifs placed in medallions, all enclosed in 
a rectangular frame. Upon the lid are similar knights with shields, flanked by medallions 
of birds, fish and dragons. Long iron handles on each end, iron hinges, and a lock plate 
complete the chest’s mediaeval character. On the one hand, in these two examples, the 
massive elegance and refinement of the Renaissance; on the other, the hardy simplicity 
and geometrical-abstract style of the Gothic world. 


* Accession Number A.5141.46-87, the Hearst Foundation Fund. This unique work has been widely 
reproduced, notably in Robert Schmidt, Mébel, 1929, p.42; Jacob von Falke, Mittelalterliches 
Holzmobiliar, p.10; and Hermann Schmitz, Das Mébelwerk, p.39. 
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Fig. 2—CASSAPANCA. Florentine, 16th century. Walnut. 
(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


The typical furnishings of a Renaissance living room have been installed in the 
Museum's Renaissance Gallery with the recently acquired cassone and cassapanca.* The 
latter (Fig. 2) is an example of the box-settle which came into being exclusively in 
Florence in the latter part of the 15th century, as the result of the development of a 
wooden back for the chest-seat type of cassone. At first, cassapanche were of equal 
height in back and arms, a form which emphasized the horizontal line so pleasing to 
the Italians; but in the course of time, the line of the arms was brought down below 
the back, and a dais was added. The cassapanca occupied a prominent position in the 
main apartment of all houses of the upper classes, as the seat of ceremony for the master 
of the house. Covered with cushions and rugs, it became the precursor of the sofa, 
and also served as a bed. The seriousness and monumental character which distinguished 
all Florentine furniture was embodied in the cassapanca which, save for a small amount 


of carving or inconspicuous intarsia, otherwise remained undecorated until the advent 
of the 16th century. 


Our own example, previously in the Bardini Collection of Florence, typifies the 
massive proportions and robust ornamentation of the finest of these box-settles at the 
time of the flowering of the early Baroque. It has been reproduced in William M. 
Odom’s standard work,’A History of Italian Furniture from the 14th to the 19th Century 
(1918, Vol. I, p. 285); where it is compared with a cassapanca made for the Medici 
when Cosimo I was duke of Tuscany, that is, in the 2nd half of the 16th century. 


This large bench-chest measures 3 feet, 9 inches in total height and 9 feet, 5 inches 
in length; the seat itself is 6 feet, 3 inches long and 2 feet, 6 inches wide. The broad 
dais is edged with roundel carvings. The body is of sarcophagus type, carved with bold 
evolute-spiral pattern on either side of a grotesque mask. The arms are set below the 


% Accession numbers A.5141.47-136 and 125, the Hearst Foundation Fund. 
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top line of the back and inward from the ends, thus breaking the rigid rectangularity 
of. earlier forms. The volute or scroll motif has been freely used for the ornamentation 
of our cassapanca. Carved and gilt Vitruvian scrolls ornament the cresting-rail of the 
back and reoccur in the strapwork of the back panels, while the ends of the broad arms 
terminate in volutes like those of Ionic capitals. Carved like consoles, the arms are 
faced with ornamental heads supported on volutes and surmounted by palmettes. This 
motif repeats in the richly waved panels below the arms, which show paired volutes and 
swags above a jeweled bracelet, and paired lion paws resting on the dais. The paw feet 
of our cassapanca are unique and forceful as compared to the pedestals of cassapanche 
in other collections, which are either undecorated panels, or of simple heraldic shapes. 
An acanthus-carved molding joins the body and dais. Greater areas of unembellished 
surface make our own cassapanca much less flamboyant than that piece closest to it, the 
celebrated Medici bench-chest. 


The Museum’s monumental cassone (Fig. 3) probably came from the most illus- 
trious shop of the period in Florence, that of Domenico di Francesco del Tasso (1440- 
1508). Also from the Batdini Collection, our piece shows carvings so similar to those 
of the cassone in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum of Berlin (a chest which the late curator, 
Frieda Schottmiiller, confirmed as del Tasso’s) that ours, too, may well be of del Tasso’s 
craft. 


This Berlin cassone (Fig. 4), dated about 1480, corresponds perfectly in its corner 
carving to the great cassone of the Uffizio del Cambio, Perugia, by del Tasso. The 
ornamentation consists of a winged escutcheon and four rosettes, all entwined by heavy 
volutes, the sweep of the wings following the line of the volutes encircling the upper 
rosettes. This decorative and graceful motif is closely echoed in our own cassone. 


Comparing it with the Berlin cassone, the modifications which may be observed in 
the corner carvings of our work consist of variations in the rosette, which is flatter and 
surrounded with a slightly different coil, and in the surround of the escutcheon,—a 
wreath in the Berlin chest, a flat fish-shaped pattern in ours. That the volute was 
favored by del Tasso is indicated by its frequent appearance in his ornamentation. 
Tinti, in his book on Florentine furniture, reproduces a carved marriage chest with 
intarsia in the style of del Tasso which again has the spiral corner decoration joining 
the rosettes. Another, in the Davanzati Palace, has similar ends. Thus, of these distinc- 
tively carved chests in the del Tasso style, a total of only five, so far as we know, are 
in existence today. 


In general shape, our cassone corresponds to the Berlin work, being of the table- 
chest type, its oblong hinged sarcophagus top bordered with carved scale imbrications, 
its front and ends paneled. But it is much more richly ornamented than the Berlin 
cassone, since in place of the latter's plain front panel and entirely carved base moldings, 
it contains a front panel of intarsia as well as parquetry inlay upon the top and around 
the skirt. 


The front panel of our cassone is an intarsia mosaic on a dark ground, depicting 
either a castellated Florentine bridge or the bank of the Arno with alternating houses 
and towers. Castellated architecture had by this time been superseded in Florence by the 
classical mode, but as ornament remains among art elements longest a constant, we 
see the earlier style persistent in this work. The beautiful intarsia work of the period, so 
generously applied in our cassone in one continuous field,* has been traced for its 
source to the 14th century Cosmati method of inlaying white marble in geometrical 


*This is an unusual feature, since intarsias were generally divided into several panels. A similar 
cassone, also in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, not so richly carved and without corner decorations, 
is inlaid with a similar subject, but there the intarsia is divided into two rectangular fields. 
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Fig. 3—CASSONE. Florentine, 15th century. Walnut. 
(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


patterns with small pieces of variously colored stones and glass combined with gold. 
This technique, which refers back to the Byzantine, was used for ornamental decoration 
in Italian church architecture, as can be seen on the magnificent facade at Orvieto, and 
on the pulpit at Ravello. This inspired, for furniture embellishment, a similar process 
developed in wood, the inlays often touched up with color, especially with yellow-red. 


One of the leading intarsia workers of the Quattrocento was Giuliano da Maiano 
(1432-1490), the brother and master of the great sculptor Benedetto da Maiano. 
Giuliano worked in collaboration with Domenico del Tasso, and a choir stall in the 
Cathedral of Perugia is signed with both their names. Del Tasso’s work shows derivation 
from Giuliano, whose style was simple and restrained as compared to the richness and 
elaboration of carving which came in with the 16th century. Del Tasso was himself 
a scion of an artist family which supplied Florence for four centuries with architects, 
‘wood carvers and intarsia workers. 


It is apparent that such a large intarsia ‘‘painting’’ as adorns our cassone creates an 
illusion of depth in the middle field, and must have produced a novel note in the 
solidly paneled interior where once the cassone occupied a functional place. Such was 
the classical taste and appreciation for the wood itself during the succeeding decades that 
painted or inlaid chests increasingly gave way to chests which were exclusively carved. 
Our cassone is thus an example of the transition period when strong profile carving 
and inlays were still combined. 
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With the acquisition of these three pieces of furniture, the Museum's collection is 

enlarged and beautified by works which signally demonstrate the strength and artistry 

of the household appointments of the French Gothic and Italian Renaissance. 
—EBRIA FEINBLATT 








Fig. 4—FLORENTINE CASSONE, circa 1480. 
(Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin) 








CORREGGIO'’S “THE HOLY FAMILY” 


Correggio (1489-1534) can be compared to Raphael in the remarkable develop- 
ment of his short career and the widespread influence he exercised upon the art of later 
centuries. Almost contemporary with him (six years Raphael's junior, surviving him by 
fourteen years) he represents the pictorial, atmospheric conception, the subtle color 
taste of the North Italian masters of the early High Renaissance, as Raphael does the 
linear and plastic style of Florence and of Central Italy. 


Beginning with training under Mantegna and Costa, he soon overcame the hard 
and relief-like Quattrocento forms, and followed Leonardo da Vinci’s innovations in the 
soft modeling in the round, subduing line and color to a pronounced chiaroscuro. He 
may be said to have brought to an easy perfection what Leonardo had begun and left 
unfinished. Of sensitivity similar to the great master, Correggio is less intellectual and 
many-sided, more naive and sensuous. Compared to Raphael again, he appears possessed 
of stronger emotions which carry him away at times to the expression of an exaggerated 
sweetness of sentiment. It is easy to understand why Correggio with his charm, his 
sweetness, and his subtle sensuousness was so greatly admired by the French painters of 
the eighteenth century. 


In his last and greatest phase, the period of the Parma frescoes, he developed a 
space conception unique in the art of his time by opening the ceiling to a far and 
fantastic view of sky and clouds from which human figures emerge in incomparable 
rhythm of light movements, unhampered by any of the architectural framework to which 
the Venetians were still clinging. In this achievement Correggio was imitated by all great 
frescoists of the Baroque, from Carracci to Tiepolo, and it is characteristic that the 
first and the last masters of this period, Annibale Carracci and Anton Raphael Mengs, 
praised him above Michelangelo. 


The painting which the Los Angeles County Museum has acquired is well known 
to art students.* It comes from the collection of Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee of Boston, 
who acquired it from Fairfax Murray of London. It has been reproduced in the leading 
books on Correggio by Adolfo Venturi, Corrado Ricci, and Georg Gronau, and is 
described by Bernhard Berenson and by Lionello Venturi (Italian Paintings in American 
Collections). It reveals the younger painter as remarkably mature in the exquisite delin- 
eation of the fine features of the Madonna and the Child whose dark, shining eyes and 
twisted locks are still reminiscent of Mantegna. The subtle colors—the pale rose of 
the Virgin’s dress, her blue mantle with green lining—are illuminated as by magic and 
subordinated to the chiaroscuro with which the figures are carefully modelled. The group 
of the Virgin with the Christ Child and the little St. John is closely knit together 
through the hands of the Madonna who lightly touches the children on their shoulders. 
while the elderly, white-haired Joseph forms a contrast by stressing the diagonal in the 
direction opposite that of the Virgin's head. 


The mysterious, slightly melancholy mood of the composition recalls to mind Vasari’s 
description of Correggio, the man,—namely, that he was a shy, retiring person, of 
delicate constitution and inclined to melancholy. 


The painting can be dated almost to the year of execution. Probably it was done 
in 1514 or 1515, in the year Corregio painted his first large altar-piece, the Madonna 


*Accession number A.5141.46-103, the Hearst Foundation Fund: canvas 101% x 81% inches wide. 
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(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


Enthroned, with St. Francis, formerly in the Dresden Gallery (now said to have been 
removed to Russia). It agrees with it in many details, especially in the types of the Virgin 
and the Child. 


The Brandegee Holy Family is the first great painting of the early High Renais- 
sance to come into the possession of the Los Angeles County Museum. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 




















JAN WILDENS—Pastoral Landscape. 
(The Myra T. Hershey Fund) i 


TWO LANDSCAPES 
BY CONTEMPORARIES OF RUBENS 


The acquisition of two 17th century landscapes by artists who were contemporaries 
and friends of Rubens and Van Dyck is of special interest in connection with last 
winter’s Rubens-Van Dyck exhibition in the Los Angeles County Museum. 

The first is a landscape of classical character by Jan Wildens, the friend and 
collaborator of Rubens.* It was Wildens who frequently put in the background in 
compositions by Rubens and also by Jacob Jordaens. His own landscapes are less known, 
with the exception of the often reproduced work in the Dresden Gallery, of a landscafe 
with hunter and dogs in winter, and the landscape with meadows and a river in the 
Antwerp Museum (here pictured). The Los Angeles painting is similar in composition 
to the one in Antwerp, being comprised of two massive groups of high trees and two 


* Accession number A.5430.46-3, the Myra T. Hershey Fund. 
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open views into flat country with water and houses. Charming are the herd of sheep 
and the peasants in a horse drawn cart, similar to some of Gainsborough’s landscape 
figures. 


The simplified forms and the monumental character connects the painting with 
works of Poussin and Claude Lorrain, and goes back to the classical Italian landscape of 
the Baroque. 


The other painting recently acquired by the Museum, a landscape of unusual size 
(H. 54 x W. 83) with peasants bowling in the foreground, is by Daivd Teniers the 
Younger, the most famous genre painter of the southern Netherlands.* This canvas, 
undoubtedly one of his masterpieces, reveals the artist as at once an excellent land- 
scapist and figure painter. It belongs to his best middle period, about 1650, when his 
work was distinguished by a light, silvery tone, and was executed with a fluid, trans- 





JAN WILDENS—Pastoral Landscape. 
(Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp) 


parent technique. The painting, signed with the artist's monogram, has a long history. 
It is mentioned by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the record of his journey through Flanders 
and Holland in 1781. He saw it in the collection of the banker Dannot, of Brussels, at 
whose sale it later appeared in 1828. It afterwards came into the possession of Mr. 
John Naylor, Leighton Hall, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, and of Captain C. J. Ley- 
land, Heggerston Hall, Beal Northumberland. It is also described in Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, Ill, No. 527. 


While Louis XIV was known to have protested against the exhibition of Teniers’ 
works in the Royal Collections, considering them coarse and vulgar, Teniers was always 
appreciated and esteemed in England in the 18th and 19th centuries. If we study his 
*Accession number A.5430.46-6, the Myra T. Hershey Fund. 
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TENIERS THE YOUNGER—"The Game of Bowls.” 
(The Myra T. Hershey Funda) 


hilly landscape with village and lakes in the distance, we observe how much English 


landscape painters, notably Gainsborough, were influenced by this skillful Flemish 
artist. 


In his personal life, Teniers is second only to Rubens and Van Dyck among the 
distinctive figures in Flemish art of the 17th century. He was early appointed court 
painter to the Governor of the Netherlands, and later knighted like the two illustrious 
masters before him, Rubens and Van Dyck. The Archduke Leopold William was 
especially fond of Teniers, and made him curator of his famous picture gallery which 
later formed the greater part of the Vienna Gallery. Finally, Teniers founded the first 
Academy of Art in Antwerp, in which artists could draw from the nude model. He 
amassed a considerable fortune, as his paintings were sought after in all European courts. 
The fine castle where he lived in later life, and whose ruins are still standing near 
Perks, is found frequently as a background feature in some of his compositions, includ- 
ing our own in which it is beautifully lighted by the mid-day sun. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 
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PAUL VERONESE'’S 
“CHRIST HEALING A PARALYTIC’” 


The painting by Paul Veronese which the Los Angeles County Museum has 
acquired through the Myra T. Hershey Fund,* is connected with one of the first orders 
the artist received in Venice after he moved there from his native Verona. He was 
twenty-six years old when he settled at Venice in 1554, whither he had come most likely 
as a result of receiving a commission to assist in the ceiling decorations of the Council 
chamber of the Ten in the Doge’s Palace. His next commission was for the organ wings 


* Accession number A.5430.46-4 
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in San Sebastiano, the church which in the future was to become the site of some of 
his greatest achievements, as the dignitaries of the church made constant demands upon 
him for its decoration. (It was here also that Veronese was buried in 1588.) 

The document with the order for the carpenter, Domenego, to build the organ case 
after the design by Veronese, is still preserved, with the date October 26th, 1558. The 
decoration of the organ was finished two years later. On April 1st 1560, Veronese 
received the last payment. 


The contract provided for the following paintings: the Healing of the Paralytic, 
and the Miracles on the Lake of Bethesda, for the inside of the wings; the Presentation 
in the Temple, for the outside; the Adoration of the Shepherds, flanked by figures of 
St. Jerome and St. Francis, for the balustrade in front. It is most probable that Veronese 
made carefully executed preparatory studies (modelli) for the paintings on the organ, 
which he submitted to the commission of the church. The small painting (canvas H. 
381, x W. 4014) which the Museum has acquired is a dimensionally reduced version 
of the composition for the inside wings, with slight changes in the details, and it is 
possibly the modello for this section of the organ paintings.* The composition which 
is divided into two parts on a large scale on the organ, is combined in one canvas; the 
angel, on whose wings pentimenti are visible, is therefore moved closer to the center, 
and the outlines of the upper border are made straight instead of curved as on the 
organ itself. The canvas is square, a shape which Veronese was found to use in some 
of his smaller compositions, such as the Crucifixion, in the Louvre; the two allegorical 
paintings in the National Gallery, London; the Venus and Mars, in a New York private 
collection, etc. The painting is brilliantly executed and has the silvery tone from which 
the brown, reddish orange and steel blue local colors stand out in the typical manner 
of the early Venetian period of the master. 


The linear composition discloses in a concentrated form all the characteristics of 
Veronese, his ability to combine figure-groups with a rich and fantastic architectural 
background in rhythmic harmony, to contrast strong movements with quiet, empty spaces, 
and to provide views from below through roofless architecture which opens into a scene 
of distant buildings and free sky. These views from below into open-spaced architecture 
of great monumental forms were developed in Venetian painting to perfection through 
Veronese’s art, a style due possibly to the desire of the man in the street for the houses 
in that city of the lagoons to be freed from the restrictions of narrow space. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


*The picture was only recently discovered in England, and is not mentioned in any of the literature 
on the artist. 
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(Above) the Gothic Gallery, 14-15th Centuries. (Below) The Southern 
Baroque Gallery, Italy and Spain, 17th Century. Two in the new 
series of art galleries arranged in chronological sequence 
showing development from earliest times to the present. 
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